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New York’s vith the increased activity zation. Branches have already been es- 
ee of recent months in provid- tablished in Rochester and Philadelphia. 


ing suitable hotels for 
working girls in our larger cities the 
organization of The Three Arts Club of 
New York becomes of special interest. 
Some three years ago an effort was made 
to establish a home for the benefit of the 
young women—amany practically without 
funds—who yearly come to New York 
city to study some branch of art. 

The work was inaugurated in a small 
apartment accommodating about half a 
dozen students. At the end of the year 
under the direction of Bishop Coadjutor 
David H. Greer, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, a house was rented where 
fifteen girls could live and work. Soon 
after this a second house was procured 
where fifteen more students could be ac- 
commodated, so that at present The Three 
Arts Club cares for thirty young women 
who come as perfect strangers to New 
York to study or work in either music, 
painting or the drama. The hundreds 
of applications for admission that have 
been received show the value of the un- 
- dertaking. 

Aside from the residential side of The 
Three Arts Club, the rooms are open for 
the use of non-resident members. The 
work is under the direction of a board of 
women managers and a resident house- 
mother. 

It is the intention of those interested 
to extend the work into all large cities 
where there is a need for such an organi- 


The list of the incorporators follows: 
Bishop Greer, Mrs. John Henry Ham- 
mond, Jane H. Hall, Florence Rapallo 
and Mrs. Robert Burnside Potter. The 
club is under the auspices of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the diocese of 
New. York. 


The first Ohio Conference 

Ohio “: : 
Conference of Of Charities and Correction 
Charities and was held at Columbus, Jan- 


Correction. 
uary 19-22, 1892. There 
were 149 delegates present at this 
initial gathering. Since that time 


annual sessions have been held at various 
parts of the state, with a constantly in- 
creasing attendance. » These conferences 
have been under the direction of the 
Board of State Charities, but the dele- 
gates are permitted to elect the officers. 

The sixteenth annual conference will 
be held at Marietta, October 2-5, 1906. 
J. L. Jordan, superintendent of the Wash- 
ington county Children’s Home, is presi- 
dent of the conference. The Marietta 
local committee is under the chairmanship 
of S. J. Hathaway. 

The executive committee announces 
that Alexander Johnson, secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction and Hastings H. Hart, presi- 
dent of the Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety, will be present throughout the ses- 
sions. The advanced program will be 
issued about September 15. 
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584 Charities and 
12,359 Italians registered 
for Kallas with the Society for Ital- 
Immigrants. j4n Immigrants at 17 Pearl 
street, New York, during the months of 
April, May and June, 1906. 11,633 of 
this number commenced their new life 
in charge of the society’s guides. The 
following figures, taken from a period of 
three months, gives an idea of the activi- 
ties of the society: 


April. May. June. 
Steamers arriving 
with Italians..... 33 36 37 
Italians landed at 
Ellis Island...... 34,701 40,354 38,139 
Largest registry in 
ONE THAYa ks. o cow 388 396 529 
Italians leaving of- 
fice with relatives 520 534 477 


Money received for 

immigrants by So- 

CIOLY stores Ge eas $609.00 $887.50 $1,187.60 
Appeals made by the 

Society from de- 

portation sustain- 


21 BERS ee ar BN a 16 14 15 
Appeals made by the 

Society from de- 

portation refused. 5 14 18 
Immigrants taken to 

Benevolent Society 156 289 211 
Steamship runners 

investigated ..... 4 8 11 


At the society’s office the immigrants 
are classified according to their destina- 
tion; those who land without definite 
plans ahead are aided in securing work; 
others are helped in finding friends and 
relatives and started aright for their new 
homes. Aside from the offices in Pearl 
street, which are kept open Sundays and 
holidays, the society maintains agents at 
Ellis Island, where immigrants detained 
for deportation are interviewed and ad- 
vised. During the past year educational 
work was carried on in the Italian labor 
camp of the Pittsburg filtration plant. 


Reform and politics will 
not mix in Cincinnati. The 
Board of Public Service of 
that city has shown this in the past and 
its latest exhibition is the dismissal of 
James Allison from the office of superin- 
tendent of the House of Refuge. With 
a trumped-up charge against a_thor- 
oughly capable manager—a man of wide 
experience in dealing with public wards 
—Mayor Dempsey appointed a committee 


The Shame 
of Cincinnati. 


The Commons 


of three citizens to conduct an investiga- 
tion. The move was purely for political 
reasons. The findings of the committee 
were favorable to Mr. Allison. Never- 
theless the Board of Public Service dis- 
missed the superintendent as well as his 
assistant. Such flagrant instances of po- 
litical meddling with purely reformatory 
institutions are fortunately rare. The 
shame be to Cincinnati. To quote from 
an editorial appearing in the Times-Star 
at the time of the dismissal: 


The crowning infamy of the Refuge con- 
spiracy approaches—the dismissal of James 
Allison and Peter Costello from the institu- 
tion. And then the shame of Cincinnati 
will be complete. 

With machine-like precision the conspiracy 
has moved remorsely to its end, over-run- 
ning public opinion, the views of experts in 
reformatory work, the pleadings of those 
who have come closest in contact with the 
two men, and their vindication by the in- 
vestigation committee. Everything has 


been crushed that stood in the way of the — 


ear of Juggernaut. * * * The shame of 
Cincinnati of to-day will be wiped out. The 
fair name and good character of the men 
who were condemned long before an inquiry 
was started, who have been convicted even 
before a trial, will shine forth long after 
the names of the conspirators are buried in 
the blackness of their own infamy. 


Mr. Allison was a former president of 
the Ohio Conference of Charities and 
Correction and is now president of the 
Conference on the Education of Back- 
ward, Truant and Delinquent Children. 


Thomas W. Lane, for 
twenty-five years an active 
participant in the charitable 
work of Boston, died in that city a few 
weeks ago. He was a child of immi- 
grants—brought up without special privi- 
leges of any sort—living his entire life 
among the poor of his neighborhood and 
interesting himself always in their wel- 
fare. 

Keenly interested in providing health- 
ful amusement for the children of Bos- 
ton’s crowded centers, he took the lead 
in establishing a gymnasium in East 
Boston, which was afterward presented 
to the city and became the first municipal 
gymnasium in the United States. He 
was a hearty worker in the interest of 
public baths and he lived to see the baths 


Thomas W. 
Lane. 


Urban Social Centers 


and gymnasiums of Boston reach a stage 
of development where the people thor- 
oughly believed in them. 

To quote from Robert A. Woods, of 
South End House, writing in the Boston 
Transcript : 


What makes the career of Thomas J. 
Lane memorable is in its demonstration 
that city life with all its abatements can 
and will produce the citizen—that in its in- 
herent conditions there is scope and incite- 
ment for what is best in human nature, for 
the all-round co-operative intelligence, the 
timely aggressive morality upon which dem- 
ocracy depends. We have many public spir- 
ited citizens by tradition and inheritance, 
men whose point of view has been reached 
through unlimited opportunities of educa- 
tion, travel and intercourse. Given the im- 
pulse toward social service, however, he was 
embarrassed by none of the hindrances 
which privilege creates against having rela- 
tions with people in general. * * * Dis- 
tinctive as his public service was, this was 
not Mr. Lane’s most vital contribution to 
the life and welfare of his city. The future 
wellbeing of our great American urban com- 
munities depends more upon the development 
of common and united feeling than upon 
anything else. No man in Boston during 
the past dozen years has done more penetrat- 
ing and effectual work in this direction than 
Mr. Lane. He was above all things a recon- 
ciler. Living in a section of the city where, 
a dozen years ago, there were bitter and on 
occasion bloody feuds between Protestants 
and Catholics, he set himself with the ut- 
most earnestness, and as always with prac- 
tical method, to bring about not only friend- 
ly feeling, but joint action among representa- 
tives of these opposing religious camps. He 
was the soul of tolerance. He understood, 
as Phillips Brooks said long ago, that the 
tolerant man was not the indifferent man, 
but the one who deeply believed. He was 
a devoted Catholic. His faith and experience 
as a churchman meant more to him than 
anything else, and were his inspiration in 
all his work but the very reality of his 
religious feeling lifted it to a level above 
sectarianism and gave it breadth to include 
mankind. The religious feuds of East Bos- 
ton have disappeared, and the misunder- 
standings which were back of them are 
greatly alleviated. In the unique fact that 
at Mr. Lane’s funeral four of the eight bear- 
ers were Protestants, and one of them a 
Protestant minister, there was signalized 
a high type of civic and moral triumph 
which he had won. 


The Massachusetts Civic 

pneu Social League, has for some time 
been endeavoring to formu- 

late a plan that would lead to the de- 
velopment of social centers, because it 
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believes very strongly in their construc- 
tive value in a community. The desire 
is to have in some physical center a town 
hall, church, school building or village 
improvement society house, a place where 
people may naturally come together for 
the discussion of the affairs of the com- 
munity. Good examples of social centers 
are difficult to find. Greendale, a sub- 
urb of Worcester, Mass., has an im- 
provement society house that serves in a 
measure such a function. The town hall 
in Fairhaven is another. Framingham, 
Mass., through its improvement society 
is planning to get control of the old town 
hall, no longer used, and if it succeeds 
the hall will be put in order as a center 
for all the activities of the people of the 
community. George W. Cable in a re- 
cent address said that he felt there was 
nothing of greater force than an actual 
physical building where everybody is at 
home and where all are welcome. Chi- 
cago is providing something along this 
line in its neighborhood club houses or 
community centers as they are called in 
a recent pamphlet issued by the American 
Civic Association. Here, in parks vary- 
ing from five to three hundred and sixty 
acres in size, club houses have been 
erected which contain probably every- 
thing needed for community activities, 
athletic exercises, bathing, restaurants, 
and all kinds of accommodations for all 
children and young people. 


With an enrolment of 6,362 
children and an average 
daily attendance of 1,847, 
the commencement exercises of the daily 
vacation bible schools of New York city 
were held on August 23 in the Methodist 
Temple. The schools, twenty-three in 
number, were conducted by the New 
York City Federation of Churches. Eight 
denominations were represented in the 
work. 

Instruction was given daily in manual 
work, including hammock and _ basket 
making and sewing; stories from the 
Bible were studied, lessons in singing 
were given and twice a week the chil- 
dren were told about the proper care 
of the body and first aid to the injured. 

The care and instruction of the chil- 


Church 
Vacation 
Schools. 
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dren was intrusted to seventy-five college 
graduates, young men and women who 
took up the work because of their interest 
in children and their belief that the va- 
cation days, with their unemployed hours, 
were full of temptation. The cost of the 
work was approximately $7,000. Robert 
G. Boville was the director in charge. 


J. C. McNally, consul at 
reports that no 
emolument arising from 
labor is more sought after by the Belgian 
workingman than is the industrial deco- 
ration conferred annually upon a certain 
number of workingmen who have per- 
formed good and faithful services to one 
firm or employer for at least thirty suc- 
cessive years. This system has had a 
healthy influence upon the male portion 
of the working classes. 

To further stimulate stability and 
continued service on the part of 
house servants, who were not included 
in the above, a royal decree was 
issued on June 15 conferring the same 
privilege upon house servants who have 
for a period of twenty-five years served 
one master, or have been in the same 
family and merited from them the re- 
quired recommendation for faithful and 
devoted service. The candidate must be 
at least forty-five years of age. The serv- 
ant question in Belgium presents the same 
difficulties as in other countries, with the 
exception that the servant comes on pro- 
bation for eight days. If in this time 
she does not prove satisfactory, she can 
be dismissed without notice. If she is 
retained beyond that time, eight days’ 
notice must be given on either side before 
leaving. 


Rewards . 
for Belgian Liege, 
Laborers. 


An immigrants’ informa- 
tion bureau has been es- 
tablished in Pittsburg, Pa., 
by the Columbian Society of Jewish Wo- 
men. The new work is under the super- 
vision of L. Leo Theuman, who recently 
went to Pittsburg to make a special study 
of immigrant conditions in that city. 


Immigrants’ 
Information 
Bureau. 
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A committee of women has been ap- 
pointed to look after the routine work 
of the bureau, which will be open every 
evening from seven until nine P. M. for 
the benefit of immigrant women and girls 
who desire information about employ- 
ment, location of friends or relatives and 
lodgings. The new bureau is located in 
the synagogue on Washington street. 


Social Service In November, 1904, the Hight 
Club of o’Clock Club of Baltimore 
Maryland changed its name and scope. 

Previous to that time, it had been composed 
almost entirely of paid workers. The new 
name given it is the Social Service Club of 
Maryland, and its enlarged membership in- 
cludes all those interested in social and phil- 
anthropic work throughout the state. As 
this brings in volunteer workers and theor- 
ists as well as paid and practical workers, 
the club has a very broadening influence. 
From January to June meetings were held 
monthly. 

The first meeting was held at the home of 
the visiting nurses. Dr. Carl Kelsey of the 
University of Pennsylvania spoke on The 
Course of Progress. 

In February the club met at the time that 
the state legislature was in session. The 
meeting was largely given up to the discus- 
sion of bills, which were then before the 
legislature. These included the measures 
on child labor, indeterminate sentences, sal- 
ary loan and tuberculosis. Dr. John S. Ful- 
ton of the State Board of Health told about 
the campaign for pure milk in Maryland. 
Dr. William H. Allen, of the New York A. I. 
Cc. P., spoke at the March meeting on Sani- 
tary Aspects of Social Work. In April Miss 
Mabel T. Boardman, of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, told of the work of that organization. 
It was a strange coincidence that the San 
Francisco disaster occurred two or three 
days before this meeting, and Miss Board- 
man’s talk was especially timely. 

The May meeting occurred shortly after 
the Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
and was given up to brief talks on topics 
discussed at the Conference. 

Contrary to the plan of most organizations 
of this kind, dinners are not given before 
the meetings. At the end of the addresses, 
refreshments are served and half an hour 
or more is given up to social intercourse. 

The club hopes to start its winter work 
with a definite plan. The officers are: 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, president; Dr. John 
S. Fulton, vice-president; Mr. H. Wirt Steele, 
treasurer; Miss Mary G. Spencer, secretary; 
Miss Mary Lent and Mr. Nathaniel Grasty, 
members of the executive committee. 


Notes 


Notes 


Negro Hospital for Atlantic City—A negro 
hospital and free dispensary has_ been 
opened in Atlantic City, N. J. A cottage 
has been leased at 1716 Arctic avenue for 
this purpose. Dr. P. L. Hawkins is the 
physician in charge. 


Probationary School for Nurses.—In order 
to relieve the Bellevue Nurses’ Training 
School of its primary classes, a probationary 
school has been opened at No. 212 E. 26th 
street, New York. At present there are eigh- 
teen in the school, which is known as the 
Probationers’ Home. A school of similar 
nature is connected with Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore. 


Conference Songs.—One of the minor reso- 
lutions passed at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction was for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to prepare a list 
of songs suitable for these gatherings. Such 
a list was prepared and printed at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCulloch, president of the 
conference of 1891 at Indianapolis, and sung 
there. The same list was used in 1896 at 
Grand Rapids and has been since used, also, 
at Indiana state conferences. 


Jewish Hospital Additions—An addition 
to the Jewish Maternity Hospital of Phila- 
delphia will be built, including a nursery, 
a dispensary and a nurses’ dormitory. The 
hospital has also secured property adjoin- 
ing the seaside home at Ventor, N. J., for 
an annex to that branch. The officers of 
the association follow: President, Mrs. H. H. 
Ginsburg; vice-president, Mrs. Albert Abra- 
ham; secretary, Mrs. S. Belle Cohn; treas- 
urer, Isaac Hertzberg; directors for four 
years, Mrs. Henrietta Gerstley, Mrs. Abe 
Hertzberg, Mrs. Benjamin Strauss; to serve 
for an unexpired term, Mrs. Isaac Katzen- 
berg. 


The Work of Michigan Physicians.—Under 
the leadership of Dr. A. Carrier, of Detroit, 
an active campaign has been begun by the 
physicians of the state through a permanent 
committee on venereal prophylaxis has been 
appointed by the state medical society. 
Under this committee public meetings 
have been planned for every county in 
the state. At the public meeting held in 
June, in connection with the annual meeting 
of the State Medical Society, men and 
women of prominence in other than medical 
circles were present to discuss the practical 
question of ways and means, thus publicly 
identifying themselves with the movement 
initiated by the physicians. 
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Bequests to Hebrew Charities —According 
to the will of Isaac Glazier, who died at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main on June 25, the testa- 
tor leaves $2,500 each to the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
the Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids, 
the Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Society, 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, and 
the Hebrew Educational Alliance. 

He directs that $25,000 be devoted to char- 
itable and benevolent institutions besides, 
of which $15,000 will go to institutions in 
San Francisco, $5,000 to institutions in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, and $5,000 
to a Hebrew congregation in Pilsen, Ger- 
many. After the death of his wife, Bertha 
Glazier, $100,000 is to be set apart to be 
known as the Isaac and Bertha Glazier 
Fund, the income of which is to be used 
for the assistance of needy Hebrews. 


The American Tuberculosis Exhibition at 
Manistee—The American Tuberculosis Ex- 
hibition recently closed a successful week 
in Manistee, Mich. It was a new departure 
to exhibit in a small town like Manistee, but 
the interest shown seems to warrant the 
experiment. The attendance was over 2,000 
in the course of a week and the various meet- 
ings drew in visitors from surrounding 
towns in considerable numbers. This was 
notably the case with regard to physicians. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that a number of the various state associa- 
ions which have recently been organized 
are planning exhibitions similar to that of 
the National Association for use in their 
respective states. 


State Anti-Tuberculosis Leagues.—The for- 
mation of the Delaware Anti-Tuberculosis 
League was noticed in these columns a few 
weeks ago. The National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
reports the organization of the North Caro- 
lina Association for the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis and also the fact that preliminary 
meetings for the formation of state associa- 
tions have been held in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and that the formal organizations in 
these states are now assured. Local asso- 
ciations were organized during the months 
of June and July in Dubuque, Iowa; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; and Wilkesbarre, Pa. Another 
interesting item is the organization of the 
Porto Rico Anti-Tuberculosis League with 
headquarters in San Juan. 


Fire Loss at Grand View, Pa—On Au- 
gust 18, fire destroyed the main building 
of the Grand View Institution for Consump- 
tives, located at Oil City, Pa. Dining room, 
kitchen, offices, infirmary and quarters for 
nurses were burned. At the time of the fire 
twenty-five patients were being treated in 
the regular buildings and fifteen more were 
accommodated elsewhere. Unless aid comes 
soon the institution will be obliged to close 
for the present. 
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New York’s Blind Pension—New York 
city’s blind received their annual bounty on 
August 27. The sum of $54,570 was distrib- 
uted. Hach person received $51. Last year 
the sum was $50 a head. Those persons 
who receive aid from public institutions did 
not participate in the bounty. Those receiv- 
ing aid were distributed as follows: Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, 625; Richmond, 17; 
Brooklyn and Queens, 428. 


Benefaction to Hebrew Societies—The will 
of Mrs. Jacob H. Lazarus of New York City, 
includes the following charitable bequests: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, $20,000; Mount 
Sinai Hospital, $5,000; Montefiore Home, 
$10,000; Corcoran Art Gallery, $5,000; He- 
brew Technical School, $20,000; Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews, $20,000; United 
Hebrew Charities of New York city, 
$20,000; Montefiore Home for Chronic In- 
valids, $10,000; Hebrew Benevolent and Or- 
phan Asylum, $10,000; Trustees of the New 
York Fire Department Relief Fund, $10,000; 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, $10,000; Free Burial 
Society of the Congregation Borech Amuno, 
$5,000; Hebra Hased Veamet, $10,000; Good 
Samaritan Dispensary, $5,000; Manhattan 
Eye and Har Hospital, $10,000; Museum in 
the City of Philadelphia, $5,000. 

The bulk of the residuary estate is divided 
between the above-mentioned institutions 
. and societies, and bequests are made to many 
relatives of the testatrix. 


Siz Years of Visiting Nursing in Concord. 
—The Concord District Nursing Association 
presents an interesting report of the last 
year’s work—the sixth of the association, 
and makes some suggestions for the future. 
Calls for the services of the nurse are com- 
ing from outside the city, even from the 
rural regions, and the executive committee 
is to choose a member-at-large, who shall 
represent the entire community in the in- 
terest of the association and in the raising 
of funds, previous officers having always been 
chosen as representing some one church or 
society. At the meeting of the association, 
Christopher C. Thurber, head of the Settle- 
ment House at Danbury, urged the need for 
rural nursing and gave appalling accounts 
of the conditions in country districts. The 
Settlement House, which numbers among its 
officers some of the managers of the Visiting 
Nursery Association, is incorporated to work 
the entire state, and is extending on lines 
which must make it a suggestive example in 
guiding social betterment in towns and coun- 
try regions. 


The Association of Working Girls’ Socie- 
ties —The Association of Working Girls’ So- 
cieties wishes to secure the co-operation of 
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other societies so that together they may 
rent the large ground floor at 209 Hast 23rd 
street, which will be fitted up as a gymna- 
sium and basket ball room. The room can 
also be used in the morning as a kinder- 
garten, or for afternoon clubs or classes, 
By such co-operation a very large space 
(25 x 80 feet) can be secured at a very mod- 
erate price. Apply to Mrs. A. H. Kellogg, 
Treasurer Association of Working Girls’ So- 
cieties, 329 West 75th street. 


Hoboken’s United Charities Society.——The 
city of Hoboken, N. J., with a population of 
65,000 inhabitants celebrated its fifty-first 
anniversary March 28, 1906. With its many 
churches, its few institutions, and its small 
charitably inclined societies it has at last 
seen the necessity of establishing a United 
Charities Society. An agent has been 
elected, who is a graduate of the New York 
School of Philanthropy, and an office has © 
been opened at 1 Newark street. 

The churches have aided their poor for 
many years and those not in charge of any- 
particular church or society have naturally 
been brought to the notice of the poor 
master, who finds the work now getting be- 
yond his control. The entire work of the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren has now been turned over to the agent 
of the United Charities Society. 

As the United Charities Society is in its 
infancy it must look for co-operation to the 
societies of other cities and it assures them 
of its own willingness to make any investi- 
gations, and give all possible aid, asking only 
that other societies will not hesitate to call 
upon Hoboken in return. 

There is maintained in connection with 
the Hoboken United Charities Society a Bu- 
reau of Information, where all records of 
cases are kept, an Application Bureau, an 
Investigating Department (the agent making 
all investigation himself), and a staff of 
friendly visitors, upon whom the agent is 
free to call at any time. The co-operation 
of the police department and the poor master 
is also pledged. 


Public School Athletic Fields —At the 
final mid-summer meeting of the executive 
committee of the New York City Board of 
Education contracts for new buildings, addi- 
tions and repairs were awarded involving 
an expenditure of $1,784,269. Among the 
contracts was one for the construction of a 
public school athletic field in the Borough of 
Queens. This is the first of four new 
athletic fields to be laid out by the Board of 
Education and although it is located in 
Queens, it is only a few blocks from. the 
East Ninety-second street ferry and _ there- 
fore easy of access to the Manhattan school 
children. The largest portion of the appro- 
priation went for the construction of new 
school buildings in Brooklyn. 


A Visit to the Boston Visitors 
Porter R. Lee 


Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


The officers of the Buffalo Charity 
Organization Society have long been 
dissatisfied with the status of friendly 
visiting in Buffalo. This dissatisfaction 


‘resulted recently in a visit of the writer 


to Boston to gather what inspiration he 
could on the friendly visitor’s native 
heath. He gathered a good deal, chiefly 
because of the courtesy and genuine in- 
terest of the Boston workers. For other 
cities, like Buffalo, where efforts to build 
up a corps of efficient friendly visitors 
have had more or less meager results, 
the Boston methods may have some 
practical suggestions whose application 
elsewhere should be fruitful. 

It was no lack of belief in the value of 
friendly visiting which led to this in- 
quiry. It was rather a distrust of our 
methods of using visitors. Visitors of 
the best type were failing to win the con- 
fidence of their families. Others of ex- 
cellent qualities seemed unable to grasp 
the need of a personal, vital relation be- 
tween their families and themselves. 
We had been unable also to develop a 
close connection between the visitors and 
the society. Many of them gave few re- 
ports except those which we asked for, 
and they did not regard themselves as an 
integral part of the society. Except in 
one district few visitors attended com- 
mittee meetings, even irregularly. 

In a total of 175 visitors, all visiting 
fairly regularly, impartial search could 
find only thirty who seemed successful. 
Perhaps as many more were untested 
new visitors. After making sundry 
other eliminations, such as visitors whose 
first allegiance was elsewhere, there re- 
mained about eighty-five visitors, or 
practically half the total number, whose 
work seemed as yet of no benefit to the 
families visited and little more than a 
disappointment to the visitors them- 
selves. Many of these had been faith- 
fully visiting the same families for as 
long as three years. Realizing that after 
three years of determined effort to de- 
velop a corps of effective visitors, only 


thirty, out of the total of 175 actually 
visiting, seemed successful, we decided 
that our methods of using visitors were 
faulty. The writer, therefore, set out for 
Boston with three questions to be an- 
swered: Does friendly visiting pay? If 
so, what reason is there to think so? 
How is it made to pay? 

There will be no doubt in the mind of 
any one as to the answer of Boston to 
the first question. In Boston friendly 
visiting does pay. If it did not it would 
not be continued. With the Boston 
ideal unrealized elsewhere, it has been as- 
serted at times that something in the at- 
mosphere of Boston life, favorable to the 
growth of friendly visiting, is lacking in 
the newer communities westward of 
New England. Without entering into 
an argument on this point, it may be 
stated that local habits are of slow 
growth. The multiplicity of charitable 
societies in Boston is evidence that the 
care of the poor is a Boston habit. 
Friendly visiting is a Boston habit. Like 
all habits it grew from small beginnings. 
It is also a habit elsewhere; but in Buf- 
falo and possibly elsewhere it has not yet 
become fixed and the question is whether 
it shall develop into a good or a bad 
habit. That it may become a habit the 
experience of Boston proves. The As- 
sociated Charities there has over 700 
visitors enrolled, by far the larger num- 
ber of whom, not on probation, are do- 
ing good work. The case is not proved 
by figures alone. But 700 visitors en- 
listed under an organization whose 
standard is high and whose requirements 
are rigorous is significant evidence that 
friendly visiting may become a habit and 
a good one. 

The Boston Associated Charities is 
quite willing to allow an inquirer to go 
back of these figures. There were re- 
vealed to me instances both of success 
and failure. Definite information con- 
cerning the length and quality of the 
service of visitors furnishes a good index 
to the value of the Boston practice. In 
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1899 statistics were carefully compiled 
concerning the visitors in three Boston 
districts. These districts were organized 
respectively in 1879, 1880 and 1898. In 
1899 there were 201 visitors in these 
three districts. Twenty-two, or II per 
cent. of the whole number, had been vis- 
iting since the organization of the con- 
ferences. Only two of these belonged to 
the conference organized in 1898. Of 
these twenty-two original members, 
twenty-three per cent. were called ex- 
cellent, twenty-seven per cent. good, 
twenty-three per cent. fair, eighteen per 
cent. poor, and the two in the 1898 con- 
ference were called untried. Of the 
whole 201 visitors, 12.5 per cent. were 
called excellent, thirty-four per cent. 
good, thirty-two per cent. fair, sixteen 
per cent. poor, and 5.5 per cent. un- 
proved. The officers of the Boston As- 
sociated Charities believe that as good 
results would be shown in nearly all the 
other districts except those too recently 
organized or reorganized to have 
achieved definite results. 

A striking evidence of the practical 
value of friendly visiting in Boston, more 
directly to the visitor and indirectly to 
the poor, is the graduation of persons 
who have gained their first experience in 
social work through visiting, into larger 
organizations, such as state boards. Pos- 
sibly the number of such persons is not 
large enough to call attention to their 
experience as a feature of Boston visit- 
ing. A few such instances came under 
my observation, however, and I heard 
of others. The difficulties of a poor 
family are typical of the larger difficul- 
ties which social work in all its depart- 
ments is trying to meet. Interest in the 
larger problems of the same sort tends 
to follow from the visitor’s experience 
with two or three families. Assuming 
that the majority of a society’s visitors 
have the equipment of intelligence and 
open-mindedness necessary for success- 
ful visitors, this same experience leads 
to the development in the community of 
an enlightened public sentiment upon 
matters of large public importance, such 
as truancy and probation, which, partic- 
ularly in a western city, it is difficult to 
create. 
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If the purpose of organized charity is 
to get the city’s charity, both money and 
service, to the city’s poor most effectively, 
a system of work which brings several 
hundred persons with service to give into 
contact with as many families who need 
it, is surely in line with this purpose. 
Acceptance of this statement does not 
necessarily affirm that a society can not 
do effectual work without a considerable 
number of friendly visitors. In its case 
work, however, such a society can be 
doing little more than drawing a circle 
around the city’s poverty, keeping out 
those who ought to be self-dependent. 
It cannot accomplish much towards lift- 
ing families out of the circle. That re- 
quires the same individual treatment as 
does disease, and it must be individual 
treatment long continued through per- 
sonal influence. Personal influence over 
the 175 or 200 families in charge during 
a year’s work is not possible for a 
C. O. S. agent. Such an agent may be 
an excellent guardian, but only in rare 
instances can she be a friend. 

As to how friendly visiting is made to 
pay, certain features of the Boston system 
are particularly suggestive. Those which 
are set down here bear directly upon the 
difficulties we had encountered in Buf- 
falo. While some care is exercised in 
choosing visitors, the Boston society as 
a rule accepts any persons available, and 
endeavors to make good visitors of them. 
If the period of probation shows this to 
be impossible, an effort is made to con- 
vince them that they are unfitted for the 
work. The society believes “there is 
nothing like a high standard to dis- 
courage haphazard workers.” 

The Boston workers are also careful 
to learn from a prospective visitor what 
type of family she desires to visit. While 
the choice of the uninitiated visitor may 
not always be a happy one, the very fact 
of her making it gives her a considerable 
part of the responsibility for her success 
in visiting. From the beginning two 
families are regarded as better than one. 
The familiar reasons are a lessening by 
half the chance of failure, the suggestive- 
ness of the contrast between the two 
families and the fact that one may be en- 
couraging when the other is dishearten- 
ing. 
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The Boston society believes that the 
best visiting results when visitors can be 
persuaded on one pretext or another to 
come to the office each week for writing, 
committee work, conference, errands, 
anything which will serve to keep alive 
their interest until the real acquaintance 
with the families does it without the aid 
of the society. The same expedients may 
be adopted to interest persons who seem 
qualified but unwilling to visit. 

More suggestive than anything else in 
this connection are the Boston daily com- 
mittees. No explanation of their func- 
tion is necessary here beyond the state- 
ment that one or two members of the 
conference come daily to the district office 
to confer with the district secretary con- 
cerning families under care. From the 
beginning visitors are kept in constant 
touch with the district secretary. A new 
visitor is gradually encouraged to come 
to the office while the committee for the 
day is there, and she is taken into the in- 
formal discussion of the families. This 
contact with another visitor—for the 
members of the daily committee are all 
visitors—is not only suggestive but to a 
new visitor in the helpless state may be 
most reassuring. 

One of our difficulties in Buffalo is the 
unwillingness of the visitors to keep in 
touch with the agents or the district 
office. Another is the failure of the 
visitors to collectively accept responsi- 
bility for the district work. There is a 
consequent lack of connection between 
visitors and a tendency to regard the re- 
lation between the agent and themselves 
as that between expert and layman, with 
the layman’s resulting lack of self-con- 
fidence for the work which to him seems 
work for which the expert alone is quali- 
fied. To introduce such a visitor di- 
rectly to a conference or committee meet- 
ing is too big an initial step. In the pres- 
ence of a large number of persons, ap- 
parently all of them of wide experience, 
the same diffidence prevents her from 
sharing in the meeting. A number of 
such persons sitting in sombre silence 
through a committee meeting have re- 
peatedly sounded the death knell of the 
meeting. 

The sessions of a daily committee, not 
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stiffened by the intangible formality of a 
conference, are a very different experi- 
ence for the new or timid visitor. She: 
may be asked to come to the district office, 
not knowing that at the time of her ap- 
pointment the committee for the day will 
also be at the office. The daily com- 
mittee will consist of one or two experi- 
enced visitors. They may take up pre- 
cisely the same problems as are discussed 
at the more formal conference meeting ; 
but tactfully discussed here, the effect 
upon the new visitor may be the direct 
opposite of that produced by the confer- 
ence meeting. An informal discussion 
between three persons elicits greater re- 
sponse from each than a discussion be- 
tween twenty in a meeting for which a 
chairman and not the members is tech- 
nically responsible. The matters to con- 
cern a daily committee may be planned 
with the sole idea of interesting or as- 
sisting the new visitor. When visitors 
are too timid or too indifferent to confer 
with any but the agent, the daily commit- 
tee is an invaluable aid in replacing such 
attitudes with assurance and _ interest. 
Suggestions for improving the condition 
of her family which might seem too 
formidable to a new visitor at a confer- 
ence meeting may be safely made at the 
smaller gathering of two or three as a 
committee for the day. 

Something must be said for the Boston 
society’s success in retaining visitors for 
long periods of time. This is indicated 
by the figures cited earlier in this paper. 
Doubtless the secret of their success is 
that they practice most determinedly the 
principles which every organized charity 
worker teaches. In Boston the work of 
the Associated Charities is done by the 
friendly visitors with an official staff at 
the central office and in the districts to 
systematize and direct. In practically all 
of the conferences which I attended and 
into whose work I inquired, responsi- 
bility for securing new visitors, for rais- 
ing “B. I.” money, as well as for study- 
ing the social conditions of the district 
with the idea of improving them is as- 
sumed naturally and readily (though with 
greater or less success) by the friendly 
visitors collectively. At one conference, 
where perhaps ten families were dis- 
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cussed, the district secretary had less to 
say than any one of the others present 
every one of whom was_a visitor. To 
keep the friendly visitors up to a high 
standard of work and to add to their 
number is the end towards which the ef- 
forts of the Boston workers seem to be 
directed. 

The natural result is an emphasis up- 
on those phases of the work which con- 
-cern the visitor. At the conference 
meetings the first business is the con- 
sideration of the minutes of the last ses- 
sion. For each family discussed there 
a report of progress upon executing the 
conference’s decision is presented. When- 
ever possible this report is presented by 
the visitor in charge of the family. The 
minutes are followed by a call for 
visitors’ problems. At this point any 
visitor desiring advice upon the care of 
her family presents the facts and a gen- 
eral discussion follows. Then are stated 
the cases for the day, each of which may 
be presented by a visitor, the facts hay- 
ing been given her during the week by 
the district secretary who made the in- 
vestigation. After consideration of the 
new cases, another opportunity is given 
the visitors present of stating their prob- 
lems. Emphasis is placed throughout 
upon the work of the friendly visitors. 

A training class for new visitors, 
formerly in charge of a volunteer, was 
conducted last winter by the secretary 
of the Associated Charities. The class is 
using Miss Richmond’s book, taking up 
one chapter at each meeting. Every 
member is a friendly visitor. 

A fair statement of Boston’s methods 
of using friendly visitors would mention 
the high standard set for the official staff 
of workers. The Boston district secre- 
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taries are now being recruited from pro- 
bationers who are being trained in Bos- 
ton. All agents in training have at least 
two families for whom they act as 
friendly visitors. In many instances, 
agents have continued as visitors to these 
families after being definitely assigned to 
regular agent’s work in another district. 
The Boston agents, therefore, or at least 
the newer ones, are or have been friendly 
visitors. The Associated Charities be- 
lieves that a district agent should com- - 
bine all the qualities of tact, perception, 
intelligence, and devotion to the work 
which are required in a successful vis- 
itor. It is a logical argument that vis- 
itors may be trained best by agents who 
themselves are or have been visitors. 

This inquiry is in no sense a critical 
study of the Boston work, designed to 
measure its success. We believed in 
Buffalo that Boston was more successful 
than we in its use of friendly visitors. 
We determined to learn why. We find 
that good, friendly visiting requires a 
close adherence to these principles, laid 
down by Miss Zilpha D. Smith: 

“The suggestions I make for more ex- 
perienced visitors as to their getting 
others to do personal work are much the 
same as those made to a visitor for deal- 
ing with a poor family,—to take care 
really to help the visitor, not simply to 
give what he asks and needs; to go at it 
simply and informally; to learn patient- 
ly to know and understand him, to have 
a good social time with him, to give 
thought to his problems, to use both di- 
rect and indirect means to help him to 
help himself in working them out with 
the poor family. Each in our time we 
need such help from our fellow visit- 
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Employment Exchange. 


Addrees all communications to Mise Helen M. 
Kelsey, Hditor Employment Hachange Department 
44 CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 6585, 156 

ifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a. reply 
ds desired. 


ANTED-—YVisiting nurse for small settlement not 
far from New York City. 


ANTED— Two men of experience in the 
management of boys’ clubs, who are suc- 
cessful in and enthusiastic about this 

work, to take position in charge oi clubs in large 
cities in the Hast. 


MAN who has been successful in building up aC. 0O.S. 
in a small city desires a change of location. Would 
consider the far west or the South. 


OMAN who has been a teacher and also a librarian 

wishes employment in New York City or vicinity. 

Would like especially position as librarian in 
settlement or church house 
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WOMAN, gymnasium teacher of experience, wishes 
classes in settlement or in connection with girls’ 
clubs. Could combine dancing and dramatic work 

with regular gymnastics. 


MAN who has done much sociological study and 
some practical settlement work wishes evening 
clubs or classes of boys. 


OUNG college woman wishes employment of an 
executive or clerical nature with philanthropic 
organization. Prefers vicinity of New York but 

would consider position any where. 


OLLEGE woman of several years’ experience in the 
work of organized charity, desires opportunity 
nearer New York. Must locate in immediate 

vicinity in non-resident position. 


OUNG woman who has had experience in club work 
wishes additional evening engagements. Storv 
telling, basketry, choral work, etc. 


RADUATE nurse who has been for some years Sup- 
Supvenages of a hosiptal is looking for a change of 
ocation. 


OMAN who has been a resident settlement worker 
for some years and who has worked in the line 
of investigation wishes place as head-worker 

or as Superintendent of an institution. 


OUNG college woman, kincergarten graduate who 
has had settlement classes wishes opportunity 
outside New York City. 


OUNG woman who has had an unusual opportunity 
to work among girls desires to take charge of a 
girls’ club or to secure a position as welfare man- 
ager. 


OUNG woman who has had some experience in 
settlement kindergarten wishes position as assist- 
ant kindergarten in New York. 


OMAN of considerable experience in settlement 
outside New York wishes opportunity to work 
among the Jewish population here. Would 

accept position covering expenses only. 


OUNG woman of experience in settlement 
work wishes temporary engagement for October, 
Would accept smal) salary. 


EVERAL young women who have become in- 
S terested in social work through their college 
courses in Sociology wish 
enter settlement work. 
all expenses necessary. 


opportunities to 
Salary sufficient to cover 


1 epee AS graduates in Domestic Science wish 
opportunities to teach in settlements. 


intending to do graduate study in 
York wishes work with older girls 
recreation center or settlement. 


of more or less training and experti- 
in settlement work wish openings in 
York and other cities. 


ability and initiative for a responsible position as 

Superintendent of Food Salesroom in Boston 
organization ; college graduate preferred; practical 
knowledge of food, business experience and interest in 
economics desired. Apply at once by letter stating age, 
health, college and technical training, practical and 
business experience and salary to Business Agency, 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


W “ability an young woman of marked executive 


O RENT—Light, cheerful, well-furnished room 

| in the home of a Social Worker in the upper 
part of New York, to womanonly, Social Worker 
preferred.”” Address S. H., Charities and The Commons. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Training for Social 
Philanthropic and 
Civic Work .. .. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR ... Director 


FOURTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER FIRST 


AT FOUR P. M. 


CHICAGO RELIEF and AID BUILDING 
51 La Salle Street 


Courses for the first three months 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, General Secretary Nation- 
al Conference Charities and Correction 


«Principles and Practice of Social 
Philanthropy.” 


PROFESSOR CHARLES R. HENDERSON, University 
of Chicago 


‘Introduction to the History and Liter- 
ature of Philanthropy.” 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR, Warden of Chi- 
cago Commons 


‘«‘Survey of the Field and Requirements for 
Social, Civic and Industrial Effort.’ 


Miss AMALIE Horer, Pestalozzi-Froebel Kin- 
dergarten Training School 
Henry F. Burt, formerly Director of Chicago 
Commons Boys’ Work, and others 


«“Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs—basis, methods, 
aud leadership.” 


Dr. Hastincs H. Hart, Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society 


‘sChild-helping Principles, Methods and 
Agencies.” 


Courses throughout the year by Specialists 

In preparation for paid positions and volunteer co-opera- 
tion in charity, reformatory, child-helping, settlement 
and civic work; playgrounds, recreation, public school 
and neighborhood centers ; educational and welfare agen- 
cies in factories and stores; Juvenile Court probation 
work; public and private institutions, and in the social 
effort of the churches. 

Opportunities for field work and observation in and 
about Chicago. 

Central location, and appointments in the late after- 
noon and evening to accomodate teachers, students, and 
those employed during the day. 


TERMS: $5.00 for course of twelve or more lectures. 
$25.00 for all courses offered duriag academic year. 
Board of Instruction 

Professor Charles R. Henderson, University of Chicago 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Illinois State Board of Charities 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society 

Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, Supt. Chicago Bureau of Charities 

Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, Supt. Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society 

Dr. Vaclav H. Podstata, Supt. State Asylum for the 
Insane, Elgin, Ill. 

Professor Graham Taylor, Director of the Institute 


Address all inquiries to the Director 


CHICAGO COMMONS 
Grand Avenue and Morgan Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The New York School 
of Philanthropy 


OPENS OCTOBER 1! 


RAINS men and women for 
positions in charity organization 
and relief societies, settlements, 
boys’ clubs, institutional churches, 
welfare work and other social 
activities. 
Graduates of colleges and normal 
schools who have taken courses in 
sociology, or economics, social 
workers with a year’s successful 
experience, theological and medical 
students, nurses, volunteers, and 
managers of philanthropic enter- 
prises are eligible. 


COURSES OF LECTURES 


will be given by 


John Graham Brooks 
Homer Folks 

Lee K. Frankel 
William H. Allen 
Florence Kelley 
Graham Taylor 
Alexander Johnson 


and others of national prominence 
in philanthropic work. 


TUITION $50 per YEAR 


A small number of scholarships 
are still available for 
suitable candidates. 


Forahandbook, and for information 
and particulars, address the Director 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
New York 


105 East 22d Street, 
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